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Mr. Holst describes the irides as light yellow ; the bill as 
dusky grey, paler at the base of the under mandible and at 
the tip of both mandibles; and the legs and feet as dark 
grey, with nearly white lines between the scales. The birds 
measured 20 inches from the tip of the bill to the tip of 
the tail before they were skinned, and 30 inches in expanse 
of wing. Both examples are in splendid plumage, with the 
forehead, crown, crest, and malar stripes scarlet-crimson ; 
and the one shot on the 21st of October is moulting the 
first primary of each wing. ; 


167. NINOX scuTULATA. 

A female Brown Owlet does not differ from examples 
from Japan. It is a young bird, with its quills still in the 
pen, and was killed on the 7th of August. 


168. SCOPS sEMITORQUES. 

A female feather-toed Scops Owl, shot on the lth of 
July, was accompanied by two young birds able to fly. The 
irides are described as orange-yellow, and the bill as greenish 
yellow, dusky at the tip of the upper mandible and the base 
of the under mandible. 


191. AccIPITER NISUS. 
A pair of Sparrow-Hawks appear to be identical with 
examples from Japan. 


348. SCOLOPAX MEGALA. 

A female example of Swinhoe’s Snipe, shot on the 11th of 
August, was probably passing through the Straits on migra- 
tion. 


AXVIU1.—Ornithological Notes from New Zealand. 
By J. C. M'Lean. 


Arter reading Sir Walter Buller’s new edition of the 

‘ Iistory of the Birds of New Zealand,’ I feel prompted to 

write the following short notes, which may be of interest. 
The news that Miro australis and Clitonya albicapilla, 
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which are considered almost extinct on the mainland *, are, 
at present, not uncommon in one part of the Northern 
Island of New Zealand, will, no doubt, be pleasing to those 
who take an interest in our fast-disappearing avifauna. 


Mrro austratis (Sparrm.). 

It is just three years ago that I made the acquaintance of 
the Wood Robin, and on November 20, 1889, I was suc- 
cessful in taking a nest containing three fresh eggs, from 
the fork of a cabhage-tree (Cordyline australis) in thick 
manuka-scrub. 

The bird is not uncommon in the locality; still I am 
afraid the time is not far distant when it will be so, for in 
the same strip of manuka I found two more nests in each 
of which the eggs had been destroyed. That rats did this I 
have not the slightest doubt; in the same locality I have 
found their “nests ” in positions similar to those selected by 
the Robin, and a “ nest,” composed of a mass of leaves and 
grass, is often seen in a bunch of lawyer (a thorny creeper, 
Rubus australis) and in other dense-foliaged bush. 

Seldom is the Greenfinch (Fringilla chloris) successful in 
hatching its eggs in a brier bush on this account, and it is 
rare in the locality in consequence. 


CLITONYX ALBICAPILLA (Less.). 

In the district frequented by Miro australis this is hardly 
a rare bird. It frequents the heavy manuka, and its sharp 
chattering notes enliven some of the almost deserted lighter 
bush. Towards the breeding-season single birds appear to 
wander from their usual haunts, and its trill or love-song at 
this period is very pretty. 

From my note-book I take the following references to this 
species :—September 3, 1889, “ Came on a flock of eight or 
ten White-heads in the thick manuka at the Lagoon, and, 
while having lunch under some large kowhai trees, a single 
White-head appeared hunting in the tree-tops, now and then 
stopping to singa pleasing little song of half a dozen quickly 
repeated notes.” Again on July 29, 1890, while shooting, 


* See Buller, ‘ Birds of N Z.’ 2nd ed. vol. i. pp. 35 & 54. 
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“ Saw a flock of White-heads on a manuka flat, and shot 
male and female. They were feeding in the trees among the 
creepers, mingled with a flock of Blight-birds (Zosterops 
cerulescens), continually on the move, flying from tree to 
tree, and feeding im all possible positions; they chattered 
and called to each other, while oceasionally one came to look 
at us in an inquisitive manner. Half a mile further on I 
shot a male White-head from a flock of about twelve indivi- 
duals in the edge of the bush; they were moving forward in 
search of food in the tops of the smaller trees.” 


RHIPIDURA FLABELLIFERA (Gm.). 

Haxcyon vacans (Less.). 

As showing the civilized tastes of some of our birds, two 
incidents in the nidifieation of these two species are worth 
recording. 

In 1888, a pair of Rhipidura flabellifera built their nest in 
a V-shaped piece of twine, knotted to a rafter in the wool- 
shed, at Te Mata. The nest (which I afterwards saw) was 
about twelve feet from one of the end doors, and only a few 
feet above the heads of some of the shearers ; yet the Fantails 
came in and out and ineubated the eggs while shearing, with 
its attendant noise, was being carried on. 

In the case of the Kingfisher, I took, on January 8, 1884, 
a nest of this bird from the eut side of an old haystack, into 
which the bird had tunnelled in the same manner as it does 
in a sandy bank. 


HIMANTOPUS LEUCOCEPHALUS, Gould. 

HAMAN?TOPUS NOVÆ-ZEALANDIÆ, Gould. 

Writing of H. nore-zealandie, Sir Walter Buller says * :— 
« Mir. Seebohm suggests that this species is the result of an 
intermarriage of Himantopus leucocephalus with H. melano- 
pterus, and he proposes to call it Mimantopus leucocephalus 
picatus; but I think it would be extremely unsafe to adopt 
that view ; for, as a matter of fact, no one has yet recorded 
an instance of the Black Stilt and the White-headed species 


* ‘Birds of N. Z? 2nd ed. vol. ii. p. 26. 
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breeding together, which would follow as a matter of course 
on the supposition of hybridism.” 

I venture to place on record what I consider a case of the 
interbreeding of the two species. 

While riding up the Tuki Tuki river-bed on December 27, 
1888, we came upon a pair of Stilts that were evidently 
breeding. They flew round and at us, and did their best to 
lure us from their nest or young. One was a true H. nove-zea- 
landie, the other was apparently H. leucocephalus, but seemed 
to have slightly more black about the head and neck than 
usual. So, on Deeember 29, we returned and found the 
birds in the same spot and flushed the black bird from the 
shingle, but unfortunately failed to discover the eggs or 
young. J shot the pied bird, but the black one was too 
wary and kept at a distance after the shot. 

The bird shot was an adult female, and differs from typical 
examples of H. leucocephalus in that the black commences 
on the crown, ear-coverts, and throat, and extends uninter- 
ruptedly down the whole neck to the black of the back and the 
white of the breast ; also the tailis ashy black. The white of 
the forchead, sides of face, and chin is mixed with grey as it 
reaches the black. The rest of the plumage is as in H. leuco- 
cephalus. Length 1-45, wing 9°5, bill 29, and tarsus 3-7 
inches. 

The two birds were certainly paired, but the eggs or 
young were not found. I traversed in three days (Dec. 17, 
20, and 27) about twelve miles of the river-bed, taking four 
nests of H. leucocephalus, as well as eggs of Larus domini- 
canus, Sterna frontalis (from a colony consisting of only 
seven nests !), and Phalacrocorax nove-hollandie, and during 
that tune I only saw one pair of H. nove-zealandiie—some 
four miles below where the Stilts in question were located. 
Several pairs once bred on the river-bed, and I have taken a 
nest of the Pied Stilt within a short distance of two of the 
Black species. 

On November 9, 1889, I took the nest of a pair of ZI. leuco- 
cephalus, aud one of the birds seemed exactly similar to 
the Stilt described above. 
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DYSPORUS SERRATOR (Banks). 

In the last volume of the ‘ Transactions of the N. Z. Insti- 
tute’ (vol. xxiii. p. 223), Mr. Cheesman states that on Norfolk 
Island Sula cyanops lays two eggs in the nest, while in the 
Kermadec Islands it lays only oxe. Again, Mr. North says* 
that in Australia the nest of Dysporus serrator usually con- 
tains two eggs. Now, in New Zealand, one egg is the usual 
number laid, and in a breeding-station that I have visited im 
four different years I have never scen more than one egg in 
each nest. 

If tkis is really the case, why should Dysporus serrator and 
Sula cyanops lay more eggs in one locality than they do in 
another ? 


XIX.— The Bird-life of Adèle Island, North-west Australia. 
By James Warrer, R.N., H.M.S. < Penguin.’ 


ABouT 45 miles due north of the entrance of King Sound, 
North-west Australia, is a little island surrounded by exten- 
sive banks of sand and coral, which appears to have been 
first noticed by Commodore Baudin, during the voyage of the 
French discovery-ships ‘ Géographe’ and ‘ Naturaliste ’ 
(1801), and named by him Adèle Island. It is incidentally 
mentioned i the narratives of the voyages of Captain P. P. 
King (‘Survey of the Intertropical Coasts of Australia, vol. ii. 
pp. 214, 215) and of Captain Stokes (‘ Discoveries in Aus- 
tralia,’ vol. i. p. 184), but neither of these explorers appears 
to have landed on it, and all that seems to be known about 
the island is, that it is of very small extent (about three 
miles long, ina N.N.W. and 8.8.E. direction, by about one 
mile broad), very low, sandy, and grassy, frequented by mul- 
titudes of sea-birds, and having a small patch of guano near 
its south-eastern extremity. 

It being desirable to ascertain the position of this island 
with as much accuracy as possible, H.M. surveying-ship 


* ‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Nests and Eggs of Birds found 
breeding in Australia and Tasmania,’ p. 868, 


